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The Scholar and the 
Ballad Singer 


We are familiar with the con- 
tribution scholars have made in 


popularizing the poetic ballad: 


how Bishop Percy, Walter Scott, 


and other early antiquarians ini- 
tiated the fashion of enjoying 
balladry in a bookish way, and 
how their attitude was gradually 
assimilated by the learned world 
until it became fairly character- 
istic. In our own century, how- 
ever, the old literary attitude has 
been jarred more and more out 
of complacency as students of 
folksong have become increasingly 
aware of the beauty and cultural 
importance of traditional music, 
the music out of which every bal- 
lad text has, at one time or an- 
other, been taken. To top it off, 
during recent years events have 
been happening in American mu- 
sic which, in their literary con- 
nections, give special cause for 
attentive thought. We are con- 
fronted today with a new config- 
uration of actualities in the face 
of which scholars and students 
are naturally manifesting some 
signs of confusion. How is a bal- 
lad to be regarded in our time? 
Academically speaking, should we 
study it as a poem or as a song? 
Or should we do both? The fol- 
lowing brief sketch is an effort 
to answer these questions and to 
bring the contemporary ballad 
picture roughly into focus. 

On the extreme right, to start 
with, are the reactionaries who 
refuse to part company with the 
time-honored literary notion--the 
“Child ballad” point of view. For 
them a ballad is not a musical 
performance, It is a printed poem 
meant to be read or recited as verse, 
in the same manner as one would 
read “The Charge of the Light 
Brigade.” Musically-minded schol- 
ars of our generation have tried 
hard to combat this view, and 
with considerable success. They 
argue that the mere verbal text is 
by no means the true ballad, be- 
ing analagous rather to a fossil 
relic; that the native beauty and 
peculiar charm of traditional bal- 
ladry can never be appreciated 
apart from its music. They are, 
of course, right. No one familiar 
with balladry in its varied aspects 
could reasonably disagree with 
their contention. 

Yet, despite the obvious validity 
of such a claim, the venerable 
fossils are clearly defensible on 


their own ground. Certainly it 
would be a cultural loss if the 
reading of folk-poetry, old style, 
were to be generally abandoned as 
obsolete. Verse abolitionists and 
depreciators should be reminded, 
for one thing, that a large and 
well-preserved corpus of ballad 
verse exists whose music is irre- 
coverably lost. Some of Child’s 
paragons have not been equalled 
in quality among later-recorded 
variants. Geordie, Lord Thomas 
and Fair Annet, and dozens like 
them, are strong and handsome 
poems, as mellow and hard as 
seasoned oak wood. And their val- 
ue is, and must continue to be, 
strictly poetic. 

There is no doubt that editors 
and critics of the past have 
worked a sore injustice upon bal- 
lad music. Its relative merits 
have not been adequately under- 
stood. The genuine tunes, until 
recently, have not been made ac- 
cessible, so that for generations 
readers of musical inclination 
were not accorded the privilege of 
exercising an intelligent choice be- 
tween ballad song and poetry, or, 
better yet, of enjoying both 
forms. It was time for a new deal; 
but the preference for the music- 
al performance is by no means 
universal, and the bare texts 
have abundantly earned the right 
to be regarded as an artistically 
respectable and thoroughly legiti- 
mate, though derivative, form of 
the ballad. 


The resources of ballad poetry, 
it might be added, have not yet 
generously been tapped. In Child’s 
thesaurus alone, the range of 
high-grade texts is actually much 
larger than anyone would suppose 
from the anthological repetition 
of a restricted favorite group well 
represented by such undeniably 
beautiful specimens as Edward, 
Sir Patrick Spence, and Lord 
Randall. It does not seem to be 
realized that the pages of more 
recent British and American col- 
lections, too, hold an attractive 
inventory of texts, many of them 
comparable to Child’s in poetic 
worth, and likely to offer in addi- 
tion an easier vocabulary along 
with more accurate authenticity. 
Some excellent British ones, like 
Bruton Town and Early, Early in 
the Spring, are not represented 
in the Child volumes. 

It is well understood that schol- 
ars are primarily responsible for 
making the poetic ballad what it is 
today in popular esteem. What is 


not generally realized is the extent 
of their responsibility likewise for 
the current popularity of musical 
presentation, and on all levels. Re- 
percussions range all the way from 
the graduate seminar to the juke- 
box. The availability of this music, 
as well as the recognition of its 
value, must largely be regarded as 
the result of learned enterprise in 
which, strange as it may seem, 
English teachers of all ranks and 
descriptions have played an indis- 
pensable role. Professors Kittredge 
and Wendell of Harvard, Gordon 
Gerould of Princeton, Alphonso 
Smith and A. K. Davis of Virgin- 
ia, J. H. Cox of West Virginia, 
Reed Smith of South Carolina, 
Frank Dobie and John Lomax of 
Texas—this is a partial list even 
among prominent names, but it 
will serve as an index from 
which can be gathered by impli- 
cation some notion of the scale on 
which this effort has been moving 
forward. A great deal has been 
accomplished, needless to say, by 
inconspicuous teachers who love 
folk music and are willing to 
share their experiences with stu- 
dents. Much more can be done in 
this way, and needs to be done. 
The tendency of conservative 
teachers to shy away from musi- 
cal ballads is logically just as un- 
realistic as the opposite impulse 
to write off ballad poetry as a 
musty museum of dessicated skel- 
etons. What we need, rather, is 
balance and catholicity. By and 
large, ballad melody does not need 
to apologize to its textual counter- 
part, nor do American-born songs 
need to hide their heads in the 
presence of their better-known 
Scotch and English cousins. 
These remarks may become 
clearer in the light of what is 
happening on the larger American 
musical frontier. Tin Pan Alley, 
by all indications, has fallen into 
something of a creative decline; 
even the juke-boxes are far gone 
in nostalgic and Western reper- 
tories. Meanwhile across the land 
has swept a great popular inter- 
est in traditional music. Square 
dance and folksong are reaching 
a currency undreamed of by stu- 
dents and advocates of these an- 
cient arts two decades ago. The 
double reversal of trends prob- 
ably adds up to the most signifi- 
cant phenomenon in popular mu- 
sic of our generation. Dozens of 
authentic collections from various 
regions of the country have been 
published, many equipped with 


excellent critical introductiéns. 
Many hundreds of phonographic 
recordings are available. Ballad 
singers like Burl Ives have be- 
come famous in radio and motion 
pictures. Well-informed articles 
have appeared in popular maga- 
zines like the Country Gentleman 
and Holiday. The concert stage 
(even austere Carnegie Hall) has 
become hospitable to the tunes of 
the sailor and the mountaineer. 
Folksong themes are being utilized 
in Broadway shows and have in- 
spired contemporary fine-art mu- 
sic such as Kurt Weill’s opera 
Down in the Valley!. As a result of 
exposure to genuine folk-music 
via stage and mechanical disper- 
sion, people everywhere, on all 
cultural levels, are acquiring a 
conception of balladry vaguely 
similar to that held by collectors 
or by the folksingers themselves. 

The impetus behind the present 
folksong movement seems to con- 
verge from several directions. 
Folk-lore societies, often with un- 
iversity connections, have ¢ron- 
tributed a dynamic share, and 
considerable academic interest has 
been aroused by objective scienti- 
fic studies. The work of field-col- 
lectors during the past thirty or 
forty years has, of course, been 
a paramount factor. It was Cecil 
Sharp, an English musical schol- 
ar, who in 1917 opened up the 
abundant resources of the South- 
ern Appalachian mountaineers. 
Following Sharp’s pioneering la- 
bors, the 1920’s yielded a bumper 
crop of splendid collections. Brit- 
ish Ballads from Maine, Folk- 
songs of the South, Traditional 
Ballads of Virginia, On the Trail 
of Negro Folksong, and South 
Carolina Ballads are fair samples 
of this vintage, and numerous 
books of comparable quality have 
appeared since. John and Alan 
Lomax alone have placed thous- 
ands of field recordings in the Li- 
brary of Congress, whose Division 
of Music has been rendering an 
exemplary service. The folksong 
movement is great and still grow- 
ing. Scholars have not furnished 
the seed or the soil, but the rich 
harvest could not have matured 
without the stimulus of scholarly 
pollination. Our contemporary si- 
tuation, gradual and continuous 
over many years in building up, 
does not show the earmarks of 2 
passing fad. It looks like an im- 
portant cultural movement, one in 
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The Proof of the 
Pudding 

The New Criticism, as applied to 
the teaching of literature, has been 
so vigorously attacked and de- 
fended that English teachers are 
in some danger of losing sight of 
the chief issue: how well does the 
method actually work in the class- 
room? Perhaps the most prom- 
inent cause of this danger is that 
not enough distinction is made be- 
tween the New Criticism as a crit- 
ical theory and its application, 
usually in a modified form, in our 
lectures and discussions. The New 
Criticism is a tool for the profes- 
sional critic, and it must be ad- 
mitted that its use is most effec- 
tive in the hands of such extremely 
acute critics as John Crowe Ran- 
som and Kenneth Burke. 

It is the academic modifications 
of this theory that are the real 
problem for the teacher of English. 
And the problem, as I have said, 
has been complicated by howls of 
rage and agony from conservatives 
and by yells of triumph from crit- 
ical liberals. Professors Brooks, 
Warren, and Wellek have been at- 
tacked as if they were a group 
of bomb-carrying Bolsheviki bent 
upon blowing the educational edi- 
fice to bits, and they have been 
praised as if they were a set of 
Nehemiahs all ready to rebuild the 
temple in the promised land. It is 
at this moment that it is most 
necessary to abandon these hyster- 
ical diatribes and undertake a calm 
appraisal of the actual worth of 
the new critical methods in the 
classroom. 

One great disadvantage in such 
an appraisal, of course, is that no 
one teacher can generalize on the 
basis of his own experience. The 
appraisal can be made only on the 
accumulated testimonies of many 
teachers. Ironically enough, it is 
easier to attack the theory as the- 
ory than to determine how success- 
ful the method is in the classrooms 
of this country. But, if my own 
experience is any criterion, the 
teaching attitude derived from the 
New Criticism can provide enrich- 
ment of one’s teaching by an in- 
creased awareness of literature as 
literature. 

Two very different sorts of lit- 
erature courses within the range 
of my own activity can be used 
as examples. Our course entitled 
Introduction to Poetry is organized 
entirely around Understanding 
Poetry, which is the text for the 
course. Occasional outside read- 
ings in other books, such as Hous- 
man’s The Name and the Nature 
of Poetry, have been required, but 
since the inclusion of too many 
points of view tends to confuse 
rather than to clarify, not very 
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much outside reading in critical 


theory is assigned. Liberal amounts 
of reading in Frost, Hardy, and 
Yeats have been used, but the stu- 
dents are encouraged to base their 
concept of poetry and its function 
mainly on the critical statements in 
Understanding Poetry. Discussion 
and lectures are also entirely con- 
cerned with the material presented 
therein. 


Conventional tests have been 
abandoned, and in their place we 
use a series of critical papers writ- 
ten in class and based upon the 
questions and problems that are 
found in the text. The student’s 
standing in the course, then, de- 
pends entirely upon the intelligence 
with which he comprehends the 
class discussions. For example, a 
student who has merely learned to 
define the difference between an 
iamb and an anapest has not by 
that very fact learned anything 
about poetry, but if he can see 
that there is a relation between the 
anapestic movement and the mood 
of a poem, he has made at least 
a beginning in understanding the 
nature of poetry. 


The results of this system are on 
the whole good, especially for the 
superior student. I believe that the 
students begin to grope — and 
perhaps that is a well chosen word 
— toward responses of their own; 
and they try to analyze the nature 
of their responses. There is a 
respectable number of intelligent 
questions. The sole criticism of- 
fered so far by the students con- 
cerns the organization of the text 
rather than its approach. Some of 
them have asked for biographical 
identifications of the poets repre- 
sented in Understanding Poetry, 
and of course such information is 
provided when the students request 
it. To sum the case up: a teaching 
method based on a modification of 
the New Criticism seems on the 
whole to be more effective for this 
type of course than the old. histor- 
ical-biographical approach. 


Recently I have been struck with 
the fact that the approach of the 
New Criticism makes itself felt 
in courses which require a more 
conventional method. I have in 
mind a course in English roman- 
ticism. It is organized by authors 
and involves much historical and 
biographical information of the 
usual sort. The aim of the course 
is to reveal what Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and others had to say, 
to discover if possible their sig- 
nificance as writers, and to this 
end one must provide a large meas- 
ure of material taken from the 
older tradition of scholarship. But 
I have found that I have laid more 
and more stress on tone, imagery, 
and mood as means of revealing 
significances, means quite as im- 
portant and as interesting to the 


students, apparently, as the facts 
of biography and history. This em- 
phasis has not appeared through 
deliberate planning, but through 
the teaching needs of the moment. 
Yet it seems to meet the need for 
a realization of literature as lit- 
erature. In this instance, then, 
historical-biographical scholarship 
and the new technique of analysis 
have proved their usefulness as 
complements of each other. 

It must be admitted that the two 
courses are in poetry, for the study 
of which the analytical method is 
peculiarly suited. How effective it 
would be in a course in the novel 
or drama, as a consistent technique, 
I cannot say. But there is adequate 
ground for the belief that it can, 
when used with some imagination 
and insight, leaven the mass of 
historical fact with which literary 
scholarship is almost of necessity 
incrusted. I say “with imagination 
and insight,” because if employed 
without these two qualities it can 
produce as much arid pedantry as 
traditional scholarship ever did. 
There is, indeed, no escape from 
pedantry except the imagination 
and insight of the teacher, and no 
method can save the dry-as-dust 
from being what he is. Perhaps 
that is the real danger of the New 
Criticism in the teaching of litera- 
ture — the dependence on salvation 
from critical and scholarly sins by 
method for its own sake. By what 
standard of value shall we assume, 
for instance, that it is wiser to dis- 
cuss the function of the metaphors 
in Frost at Midnight than the hu- 
man situation, Coleridge’s own ex- 
periences, that lie behind the 
poem? Both are necessary, and 
they help to reveal each other. 

PAUL E. REYNOLDS 
Rhode Island State College 


In the Modern 
Student’s Library 


A BOOK OF 
THE ESSAY 


from Montaigne to 
E. B. White 


Selected and edited by 
Homer C. Combs 
Washington University 


A rich and diversified col- 
lection, skillfully edited, of 
80 interesting and informa- 
tive essays. 

$2.00 


SCRIBNER’S 
College Department 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 
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Committees Do Work 


Committees do work. There is 
definite proof of this fact that 
committees can function and 
make worthwhile contributions in 
the work of the English teachers 
of North Carolina. Their most re- 
cent contribution is a Literary 
Map of North Carolina. It is 
a pleasingly artistic picture-map 
drawn in four beautifully shaded 
colors and featuring over a 
hundred authors of North Caro- 
lina. It is twenty-two by thirty- 
three inches in size and.is avail- 
able at a very small cost. Its 
worth is obvious not only for use 
in classrooms but also for decora- 
tions in the library or the den at 
home. 


This map is the work of a com- 
mittee of the English Teachers 
Association, which is a part of 
the North Carolina Educational 
Association. All those interested 
in English whether teachers in 
college, high school, or grammar 
school may join. Its work is done 
largely through committees with a 
Central Committee to make plans 
and set policies for the whole 
group. The other committees limit 
their activities to one aspect of 
the teaching of English; for ex- 
ample, the Curriculum Committee 
is concerned only with the courses 
taught. 


Naturally leadership in such a 
set-up necessarily has to be good. 
In this instance an alert and en- 
thusiastic Executive Secretary 
has been the life of the organiza- 
tion; however the other officers 
and committee members also func- 
tion capably and conscientiously. 


The New Third Edition of 
the Popular All-in-one Text 


A 
COMPLETE COURSE 
IN 
FRESHMAN ENGLISH 
by Harry Shaw 
Is Notable for Its 
Teaching Aids 


1. THE WORKBOOK—$1.00 
128 perforated pages of varied 
and well-planned exercises for 
both review and drill, and for 
encouraging creative think- 
ing and writing. 

2. TEACHER’S MANUAL—free 
60 pages of suggested assign- 
ments, questions for study 
and discussion, answers to se- 
lected exercises, tests. 

3. TEACHER’S CORRECTION 


CHART—free 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d Street New York 16 


Each year regular meetings are 
held, parts of which are devoted 
to committee meetings and to re- 
ports made by each committee on 
its progress. It was at one of 
these regular sessions in October, 
1947, that the idea of making a 
literary map of the State was 
presented to the Literature Com- 
mittee. (The Literature Commit- 
tee, by the way, a subdivision of 
the Curriculum Committee, is 
composed of six members, half 
high school teachers and half col- 
lege teachers. Here also is proof 
that college and high school fac- 
ulty can work together satisfac- 
torily.) Plans for preparation of 
the Map were begun immediately. 
The major task, gathering mater- 
ial about the many writers, was 
at first done rather haphazardly. 
Later a list of authors arranged 
by counties was compiled, and 
each member was assigned a 
number of “counties” for his 
portion of the research work. The 
information gathered was sent to 
the chairman who kept a card 
file containing minute biograph- 
ies of each author. Most of the 
work was done individually with 
the chairman organizing the work 
and making assignments. Fre- 
quently satisfactory conferences 
were held via mail. 


Reports were presented regu- 
larly to the whole organization; 
and st our regular meetings such 
topics as research procedure, 
problems of selection of authors 
for the Map, and publication costs 
were discussed. 


In addition to the regular com- 
mittee members, there were others 
who assisted in the project. One 
member of the organization who is 
a real authority on North Caroli- 
na literature became unofficially 
the chief adviser and often met 
with the Map committee and was 
consulted frequently by the chair- 
man. Also various other members, 
individually as well as the Cen- 
tral Committee itself, helped us 
by offering suggestions formaliy 
or informally at various times. 
Likewise a high school art stu- 
dent rendered valuable service by 
drawing, under the direction of 
the Committee Chairman, the first 
sketches of the Map, which were 
submitted to the committee for 
criticism and correction. So the 
work continued for almost three 
years. 

Following such formal and in- 
formal cooperation, a special meet- 
ing was called which was attend- 
ed not only by the regular com- 
mittee members but also by the 
Executive Secretary, the chair- 
man of the Central Committee, 
and the special adviser. It was 
there at last decided that the 


publication of the Map was possi- 
ble. Plans concerning the employ- 
ing of a professional artist, fi- 
nancing the project, securing a 
publisher, and other such items 
were made at this meeting. These 
were then submitted to and ap- 
proved by the Central Committee, 
who helped to secure money with 
which to launch the project. 

After that, the final list of 
authors to be featured on the 
Map was made up and approved 
by the committee and various 
other members of the English 
Teachers Organization whose sug- 
gestions for emendation were sol- 
icited. At a general meeting al- 
so, the list was discussed and ap- 
proved. 

The rest was left to the artist 
and the publishers except, of 
course, for routine consultation, in 
which capacity our special adviser 
served, since by virtue of geo- 
graphical proximity and his com- 


prehensive knowledge of the 
State’s literature, he was weil 
qualified. 


Clearly this is an excellent ob- 
ject lesson in cooperation. It is 
evidence of the way a State or- 
ganization through regularly con- 
stituted committees, made up 
of both college and high school 
personnel, and considerable in- 
formal cooperation when it seems 
necessary to cross or ignore com- 
mittee lines, can accomplish an 
objective in which the association 
as a whole believes. 

MRS. MARY WYCHE MINTZ 
Wilmington (N.C.) High 
School 


Spring CEA Meetings 
April 21, 1951 

The spring conference of the 
New York CEA will meet at Syra- 
cuse, April 21. The topic for dis- 
cussion will be “The English Con- 
centrator and his Vocational Prob- 
lem.” According to Prof. Kather- 
ine Koller, regional CEA presi- 
dent, the problem being posed by 
this subject is this: what does 
English have to offer a concen- 
trator who does not want to teach? 
Miss Koller adds: “He often finds 
it difficult to get a job when he 
informs a prospective employer 
that his major has been in the 
field of English. I think it’s a 
little unworldly of us not to face 
this problem.” As a means of set- 
ting the framework for the dis- 
cussion of this problem, the pro- 
gram committee for the spring 
meeting of the NYCEA is getting 
out a questionnaire inviting recipi- 
ents to take a fresh look at the 
English concentration as a whole. 


Spring meeting, Middle Atlantic 
CEA, W. Maryland Coll., April 21. 


I’ve Been Reading 

THE ROMANTIC NEW OR- 
LEANIANS ‘by Robert Tallant 
(Dutton, 384 pp., $4.50)—The 
French and Spanish history of New 
Orleans explains why the New Or- 
leanians are called romantic. The 
“begat” chapters in the book are 
a little tedious but perhaps neces- 
sary. This volume in the Society in 
American series is not so clever or 
witty as THE PROPER BOSTON- 
IANS, but it is an interesting his- 
tory of the people and traditions 
of a unique city in America, The 
recent revival of the French Quar- 
ter has caused real estate there to 
skyrocket. J. GORDON EAKER 


A Creative 


Approach 

to Writing 

ROGER GARRISON 

Briarcliff Junior College 
This book presents a unique ap- 
proach to composition, designed to 
stimulate creative writing. It is 
based on the conviction that, to a 
point, creative writers are made, 
not born, and that writing is a 
craft which requires discipline in 
learning. The author, whose meth- 
ods have proved very successful 
with his own classes, draws out 
the student through questions and 
informal conversations, teaching 
him to be aware, to see, feel, hear, 
and to express himself both ac- 
curately and imaginatively. Ex- 
cerpts from modern writers are 
included, and there is a varied and 
excellent reading list. 

February 

pproximately 222 pages 
About $2.00 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


SHORTER EDITION 
British Poetry 
and Prose 
Lieder * Lovett * Root 


The Shorter Edition offers in 
one-volume form the same dis- 
criminating choice of good lit- 
erature which has given the 
two-volume edition its prom- 
inence in the field. It pre- 
serves the proportions of 
space allotted to the various 
periods and to major and 
minor writers, even though 
the scope of the representa- 
tion has been reduced. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 
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Speed Reading at 
Georgia Tech. 


The speed reading course at the 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
was first offered in the spring of 
1949 and has been increasingly 
popular. Through the Extension 
Division the course has also been 
offered as a part of the adult ed- 
ucation program, and during the 
past summer has been a part 
of the pre-college program for 
students wishing additional prep- 
aration before enrolling in the 
fall. 

Originally called _ Remedial 
Reading, the course was renamed 
Reading for Speed and Compre- 


Modern Short Stories 


MARVIN FELHEIM 
FRANKLIN B. NEWMAN 
WILLIAM R. STEINHOFF 
University of Michigan 


Twenty-five stories chosen for 
their richness as works of lit- 
erature — for complication of 
expression, of symbol or thesis, 
and of meaning. Subject matter 
relating to student experience, 
humor, and variety are also 
emphasized. A number of the 
stories have not before appeared 
in anthologies. 


Ready in March 
Teacher's Manual Available 
$2.50 


Oxford 
University 
Press 


CURRENT ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


Robert J. Geist 
Michigan State 
Richard A. Summers 
Univ. of Arizona 
Available April 
Probably 420 pp., $2.00 
A new freshman composition text 
providing notably lucid discus- 
sions of usage, “correctness,” and 
jargon. Throughout, the authors 
explain why to the student rather 
than merely what by means of in- 
troductions, notes, and sentence 
analyses. Combining simplicity 
and the usage approach, this text 
emphasizes clarity through a series 
of analytical steps based on class- 

room experience. 


write for complimentary examination 
copy tf you teach the above course. 


inehart & Company, Inc. 


282 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


hension, a more accurate state- 
ment of its function. The course 
is elective and carries no college 
credit. It meets for two hours per 
week for one quarter, with such 
individual work with machines as 
the students find time for. 

The materials used in the course 
are the Harvard University Read- 
ing Films (Cost $254.00), a text 
for individual practice (Stroud 
and Ammons, Improving Reading 
Ability, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc.), four machines designed to 
be used individually to improve 
speed (three Reading Rate Con- 
trollers at $85.00 each and one 
Reading Accelerator at $65.00), 
Nelson-Denny Reading Tests and 
other exercises and tests devel- 
oped here. 

The films serve the purpose of 

uniting the class and of helping 
to cure regression and to in- 
crease the span of words grasped. 
Each film is followed by a com- 
prehension test. The text offers 
a variety of exercises to increase 
recognition and is especially good 
in stressing comprehension. Its 
chief failure is in confusing di- 
rections, all of which are placed 
at the beginning of the book. The 
individual machines allow the 
student to see clearly his day by 
day improvement and, since books 
are also available in the labora- 
tory, give him easy access to read- 
ing material. Each student keeps 
a chart of his progress. 
As might be expected, results 
vary from individual to individual 
in terms of ability and time and 
effort given to the course. Since 
the course carries no credit and 
only the grade of S or F is given, 
it is sometimes neglected as the 
quarter advances and the pressure 
of other work demands the stad- 
ent’s time. Balanced against this 
handicap is the eagerness of the 
student at the beginning of the 
course and his sense of his own 
need that made him willing to un- 
dertake extra work. 

Results from a sample quarter 
are are follows: 


Beginning End 


Average 

Speed 273 471 72 
Paragraph 

Comprehension 49.5 50 0 
Vocabulary 50 56 12 


No student failed to make some 
improvement. All students learned 
that improvement was possible. 

The course was developed to 
give the ordinary student an op- 
portunity to develop his reading 
speed. No attempt so far has 
been made to deal with the stu- 
dent with special problems. Visits 
to the Air University at Maxwell 
Field, Montgomery, Alabama, 


helped us in developing the course 


Personals 


John Crowe Ransom, editor of 
“The Kenyon Review,” has been 
named the winner of the annual 
$1,000 Bollingen Prize in poetry of 
the Yale University Library. 

In addition to Conrad Aiken, the 
award committee included Robert 
Penn Warren, W. H. Auden, Leonie 
Adams and Karl Shapiro, Commit- 
tee members are not eligible for 
the award. 

Mr. Ransom, told of his selec- 
tion, commented: 

“I am surprised. There is noth- 
ing recent of mine for the commit- 
tee to have considered, and my 
old work is small in volume when 
the inferior things are screened 
out. I know now that when I was 
writing it I had no sound educa- 
tion in poetry, and was in torture 
trying to escape from the stilted 
sentimental verbal habits 
which conditioned me. My stuff 
came out of the academy, I am 
sure that is apparent. 


“Let me add that I cannot feel 
I am done with writing verse yet, 
but it will not be exactly more of 
the same.” 
(From “New York Times”) 


T. C. Crenshaw, Texas Chris- 
tian University (Fort Worth) is 
program chairman for the annual 
meeting of the Texas Conference 
of College Teachers of English, to 
be held March 31. 

Norman Foerster welcomes 
George Roy Elliott’s new book on 
Hamlet as “an honor to our pro- 
fession.” 

Samuel Kliger is in Italy on a 
Fulbright grant. 

Balfour Daniels is associate dean 
at the University of Houston. 


California CEA 

The spring meeting of the Cal- 
ifornia CEA has been set for 
March 10 at San Bernardino Col- 
lege. 

An article-length review in a 
forthcoming issue of the Harvard 
Educational Review is to contain 
a sizeable summary of the fall 
meeting of the California CEA 
(Whittier College, Nov. 4, 1950). 
Charles Cooper, Whittier College, 
is author of this article. He re- 
ports that this was a very good 
meeting. Albert Upton, Whittier 
College, presided and “commented 
with shrewd wit and insight,” at 
sessions in which “four very able 
papers on Genera] Education were 


and the tests and encouraged us 
to proceed with a minimum of 
equipment. 
ANDREW J. WALKER 
Georgia Institute of Tech- 


presented by Father Harold F. 
Ryan of Loyala U., Prof. Philip 
Merlan (philosopher), of Scripps 
College, Dr. Clarence K. Sandelin, 
of L. A. State College, and Dean 
Franklin P. Rolfe of U.C.L.A.. . 
each excellent in its own way.” 
Dorothy Dixon, outgoing regional 
secretary-treasurer, has called 
this “by far the finest meeting 
which we have had.” 


Prof. Lionel Stevenson, U.C.L.A., 
is the new president of the Cal- 
ifornia CEA; Clarence Sandelin, 
L. A. State College, vice president; 
Sister Humiliata, Immaculate 
Heart College, Secretary-treasurer. 


NEW ... and different! 
A book offering biographical 
and informational sketches 
of 575 novelists 


American 


Novelists of Today 


Harry R. Warfel 

University of Florida 
This book provides the most com- 
plete representation ever made of 
the work of living American 
novelists. For each author there 
is a brief biography, a list of his 
works other than fiction, a state- 
ment of his leading theme, pur- 
pose, intention, style, aesthetic 
principles, or philosophy, and a 
short description of each novel 
he has written. 


American Book Company 


For Reading Improvement 


Announcing 
a New Edition of 


HOW 
TO READ 
BETTER AND 
FASTER 


by Norman Lewis 


A complete rewriting and en- 
largement based upon the au- 
thor’s recent experience with 
his students at the College of 
the City of New York. 
Second Edition, 1951 
416 pp. Paper. $1.75 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 
432 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
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The Scholar ... 

Continued from page 1 
which scholar and ballad singer 
have been collaborating in a 
healthy and significant fashion. 

Of course there is more to the 
story. It was hardly accidental 
that townsfolk were first attracted 
to folk-music about the time of 
World War I, or that the present 
flowering has been coincident with 
another war and the stormy days 
that have followed. Evidently our 
response has been, in one sense, 
a natural product of heightened 
national and folk consciousness. 
North American people have been 
struggling to preserve their cul- 
tural heritage, and what more 
natural than to turn to their own 
cultural inner core? Folksong is 
the voice of the people in the 
deepest sense in which that phrase 
can have meaning. It is not class- 
conscious, or elite, or obsequious, 
or partisan—just basically and 
honestly human, an example of a 
civilized use of language. It was 
natural, too, in times of stress, 
that preference should somewhat 
diminish for the relative shallow- 
ness of the hit-parade bag cf 
tricks, 

Such a climate of feeling, plus 
a recently deepened sense of na- 
tional maturity, must also partly 
account for the current swing to- 
ward native American tradition 


| and away from the old emphasis 


on the British. Earlier in the cen- 
tury few learned people took cow- 
boy songs and such indigenous 
products seriously. We have em- 
phatically changed all that. Gen- 
eral folksong publications of the 
past decade are revealing: Sing- 
ing America (1940), A Treasury 


Coming in the Spring 


CENTURY 
VERSE AND PROSE 


Volume One 1600-1660 


by Helen C. White 
Ruth Wallerstein 
Ricardo Quintana 
University of Wisconsin 
This anthology of English 
prose and verse provides ma- 
terials for advanced survey 
courses in the period against 
the background of modern 
scholarship. It is divided into 
two volumes: Volume I, 1600- 
1660; Volume II, 1660-1700 
and contains the major au- 
thors falling within the period 
together with a few represen- 
tative minor authors. 
Volume Two: to be published 
early 1952 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 
60 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 11 


jof American Song (1940), and 


Folksong U. S. A. (1947) have 
gone native almost completely. 
Record albums and radio pro- 
grams, sensitive to audience re- 
action, reflect less extreme, but 
significant, ratios. The American 
community, it appears, has lived 
long enough and successfully e- 
nough to have grown into an au- 
thentic retrospective veneration 
for its own legends. Chanties, spi- 
rituals, work songs, once a na- 
tural part of occupational life, 
have attained a stature in the 
imagination that only the passing 
of time could bring about. 


The learned world first got ac- 
quainted with folksong through 
balladry, a fact that provides one 
explanation of the familiar (and 
rather exclusive) scholar’s di- 
chotomy of ballads, on one side, 
and other types of folksong on 
the other. But a further account- 
ing should also be considered. 
There is some justice in Robert 
Gordon’s reference to ballads as 
the “aristocrats of the folksong 
world.” To the educated mind the 
ballad doubtless carries a strong- 
er appeal because of its superior 
dramatic power, its more objecti- 
fied content, and its wider varie- 
ty of subject matter. Joshua Fit 
de Battle is just as vivid a per- 
formance as Lord Randall, but it 
lacks Lord Randall’s_ strangely 
modern-looking trick of telling a 
story by implication, so that the 
hearer is allowed the pleasure of 
discovering the meaning for him- 
self. Curious how the ballad mak- 
ers, following their native avoid- 
ance of abstraction, have hit upon 
devices of narrative technique 
which in our generation are reck- 
oned as highly sophisticated. 

As late as 1922 a prominent 
critic saw fit to write that “Amer- 
ican folksong, as a whole, has 
been imported from the Old 
World.” We know better today. 
Thanks to an adventurous past 
and a heterogeneous population, 
America is probably richer in 
folksong than any other nation. 
Think of the variety. Pioneer 
songs of the Western trek. Chan- 
ties from the seven seas. Musical 
adventure yarns from lumber- 
jacks, canal men, and railroad 
builders. Negro work chants 
whose hypnotic rhythm and pow- 
erful expressiveness can never be 
understood from printed words on 
a sheet of paper. Love lyrics, 
some with the delicate. charm of 
Pretty Saro, others ironical. Bal- 
lads in abundance, some still re- 
dolent of Old World atmosphere, 
some transformed by the new en- 
vironment almost beyond recogni- 
tion. Dance tunes, prison and out- 
law songs. French Canadian and 


Mexican melodies with hemispher- 
ic popularity. And consider the 
quality of these songs: the tre- 
mendous gusto and vitality of the 
chanties, the narrative artistry of 
a great ballad, the passionate in- 
tensity of both White and Negro 
spirituals. The catalog could go 
on. I list some of the important 
types only to locate the ballad 
more visibly in the setting where 
it belongs. In contemporary Amer- 
ica, balladry, both British and 
native, appears as one surpassing- 
ly brilliant strand, but one only, 
in a rich and highly varied text- 
ure of traditional music. 

When these matters are duly 
weighed, does it not seem obvious 
that ballad study, however brief, 
ought to include at least some 
passing attention to the folksong 
character of the art? After all, 
here is the means of experiencing 
the ballad in its true integrity, 
as it has existed from the myste- 
rious beginning of its long tradi- 
tion. It seems evident, too, that 
ballads should not occupy a closed 
monopoly in our study of folk 
music and literature, Other types 
of folksong richly deserve a niche 
in the academic hall. Viewed gen- 
etically, this material is an in- 
structive spectacle, a surviving 
(if inexact) sample of the forgot- 
ten matrix out of which must 
have evolved all our highly spec- 
ialized language and musical arts. 
And the melodies are always in- 
trinsically interesting, sometimes 
exceedingly beautiful. 

* 


The examination of folksong 
can hardly be effective without 
some sort of practical demonstra- 
tion. How can this be achieved in 
the classroom? In a variety of 
thoroughly practical ways. Re- 
cordings are one answer. They are 
available now in convenient al- 
bum groupings. In choosing the 
commercial variety, one has to 
guard against arty or “hillbilly” 
modifications, or even burlesque. 
The Library of Congress record- 
ings are, of course, authentic and 
highly recommendable2 For a 
more ambitious program one 
might enlist the help of the local 
Music Department (though any 
group of vocally able students 
will do) in presenting a ballad re- 
cital, in which solo, dialogue, and 
choral variations can be used to 
advantage.’ 

In any event we always have 
our own voices, such as they are. 
We should not be disturbed if we 
have never had singing lessons. 
Neither have the folk-singers. 
They rarely concentrate on musi- 
cal expression. They simply tell 
you a story in a remarkably ef- 
fective way. Few of us can re- 


produce the folk style, with its 
inimitable intonation and whimsi- 
cal variations. But a plain, natur- 
al presentation is actually pretty 
effective, and will be received, at 
first maybe with surprise, but al- 
ways with respect and apprecia- 
tion and downright pleasure. Mu- 
sical ballads are sound pedagogy, 
and they have an agreeable way 
of making a bright spot in Eng- 
lish 200 or American Literature 
still brighter. 


1 This work bids fair to herald a new 
advance in the direction of a native Am- 
erican opera accessible to large num- 
bers of people. See H. W. Heinsheimer’s 
article in the New York Times,May 29, 
1949, Section 2, page 7. 

2 A catalog may be obtained for ten 
cents by writing to The Recording Labor- 


atory, Division of Music, Library of Con- ~ 


gress, Washington 25, D.C. Album I, 
“Anglo-American Ballads,” is a good se- 
lection to begin with. Album II con- 
sists of “Anglo-American Shanties, Lyric 
Songs, Dance Tunes, and Spirituals.” Al- 
bum III of “Afro-American Spirituals, 
Work Songs, and Ballads,” A descriptive 
leaflet accompanies each record. The 
reader may be interested in Howard 
Taubman’s article concerning “Records: 
from the U. 8S. Folksong Archive’ in 
the New York Times, April 10, 1949, 
Section 2, page 6. 
8 For a semiconcertized performance, C. 
J. Sharp’s One. Hundred English Folk- 
songs (Oliver Ditson, 1916) is authorita- 
tive and useful. Sharp’s accompaniments, 
though not nowadays unique in this re- 
spect, are composed within the modal 
seales of the tunes and preserve their 
archaic flavor. Folksong U. S. A. is 
excellent for a wide range of native ma- 
terial. Guitar accompaniments are ap- 
Propriate with some American songs, In 
any representative recital some ballads 
should be sung solo and unaccompanied. 
JOSEPH W. HENDREN 
Western Maryland College 


Irving L. Churchill, head of the 
department of English at Coe Col- 
lege, has been named Dean of the 
College. 


WOOLLEY — SCOTT 
— BRACHER — 


COLLEGE 
HANDBOOK 
OF 
Composition 


oth Ed. 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


College Dept.: 
285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16 
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Notations jor the Record 


The summer school of English 
hitherto held at Kenyon College is 
changing its locale, but not its 
staff, to Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

The English Department at the 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
has a new course—a seminar for 
English majors primarily, who in 
regular courses are normally out- 
numbered by engineers. Samuel 
Workman is in charge. 

A regiona] conference on gen- 
eral education, November 20-22, 
was sponsored by Florida State 
University in cooperation with 
the Department of Higher Educa- 
tion of the National Education 
Association. 

A program that broadens liberal 
education is found in the expanded 
Division of the Humanities at 
Emory University. The new pro- 
gram, which went into effect as 
the fall quarter opened, makes 
possible a general-culture major 
without specialization. 

In September 1950, the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame inaugurated 
within the College of Arts and 
Letters a new program—‘“a gen- 
eral program in Liberal Educa- 
tion—a four-year course of sem- 
inars, tutorials, and lectures, with 
the objective of a general educa- 
tion in the whole tradition of 
Western Culture, leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts.” 

The School of General Studies 
at Columbia University has 
“opened the doors of higher edu- 
cation to a new segment of the 
population of Greater New York— 
those adults who were unable to 
graduate from high school.” 


Now there are Sl 
in the 


Modern Library 


College Editions 
at each 


Books by Austen, Balzac, 
Bronte, Butler, Cervantes, 
Dante, Defoe, Dickens, Dos- 
toyevsky, Emerson, Fielding, 
Flaubert, Franklin, Goethe, 


titles 


Hardy, Hawthorne, Homer, 
Ibsen, Machiavelli, Melville, 
Meredith, Milton, Moliere, 
Sterne, Swift, | Thackeray, 
Thoreau, Tolstoy, Trollope, 
Turgenev, Virgil, Whitman, 
Wordsworth, Bellamy, Brown- 


ing, Byron, Crane, James, 
Keats, Pope, Shelley, Thucy- 
dides. 

Modern Library College Edi- 
tions are being widely adopted 
for numerous types of courses. 
The price is low, the selection 
large  enoug for complete 
courses. Write for brochure or 
examination copies to RANDOM 
HOUSE, INC., 457 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 22. 


Polylingual Professor 
Without Portfolio 


A leading authority in compara- 
tive literature, meeting us at the 
Statler in December, made two 
noteworthy comments about the 
question to be raised at the An- 
nual CEA Meeting concerning his 
field. (1). When he had read the 
advance elaboration of the ques- 
tion, he thought how heavily loaded 
it was against comparative litera- 
ture. (2). When he had learned 
who had been invited to discuss 
the question—Albert Guérard, him- 
self a distinguished comparatist— 
he concluded we were being fair- 
minded, indeed. 


The fact is, we were simply do- 
ing our best to perform a central 
CEA function—to stimulate frank 
discussion of issues arising in 
areas of tension within our pro- 
fession. The Chap Book Supple- 
ment to this CRITIC is further 
exercise of this same function. 
Through it, we expand the “audi- 
ence” to include our entire mem- 
bership. Further, we provide, be- 
low, as a means of recreating the 
mood within which Prof. Guérard’s 
address was presented, the intro- 
duction given by Prof. William 
Watt, chairman of the meeting. 

“Many of us here tonight rep- 
resent institutions that do not en- 
joy the luxury of a department of 
Comparative Literature. The stand- 
ard catalog advertises one or more 
departments of foreign languages, 
ancient and modern, and an indis- 
pensable department called Eng- 
lish. The language departments 
are primarily concerned with dis- 
pensing a commodity euphemisti- 
cally called a “reading knowledge” 
of a foreign tongue, The major in- 
dustry of the English department 
aims to teach students to know the 
best that has been said and thought 
in the handbooks of composition. 
At one extreme is the foreign lan- 
guage instructor earnestly dedi- 
cated to the dubious proposition 
that Immensee in the original is 
preferable to Faust in English. At 
the other is the freshman English 
instructor who, having spent the 
best years of his life in the gradu- 
ate school slicing symbolic slivers 
from the blubber of a white whale, 
is now entirely occupied putting 
splints on fractured sentences. 

“Most of us who are privileged 
to teach literature have been nur- 
tured in a single national tradi- 


Both the Smith College Dra- 
matics group and the Playmakers 
of the University of North Caro- 
lina have presented, this season, 
performances of The Madwoman 
of Chaillot. George B. Dowell was 
director of the Smith College pro- 
duction. 


tion—French or German, English 
or American. Thus we English 
teachers have bravely taught 
Chaucer without Boccaccio, Spen- 
ser without Ariosto, Shakespeare 
without Sophocles, Milton without 
Dante, Congreve without Moliere, 
Swift without Rabelais, Carlyle 
without Goethe, Emerson without 
Carlyle, and the whole history of 
the essay without Montaigne. Some 
of us have tactfully avoided even 
a glancing mention of “foreign in- 
fluences” for fear of being haunted 
in the pages of a bluebook by 
Petrarch’s Lives and Plutarch’s 
lovely Laura. Now, with the cur- 
ricular fashions decreeing ‘“Hu- 
manities” and “Western Civiliza- 
tion,” we are embarrassed to re- 
call how many great books belong 
to neither English nor American 
literature. Lo, the poor English 
teacher! He is apparently expected 
to become the monarch of far 
more than he now surveys. 
“Probably the only satisfactory 
solution to the dilemma is to aug- 
ment every faculty, not with in- 
sular English teachers or provinci- 
al foreign language teachers, but 
with cosmopolitan critics of litera- 
ture, polylingual professors with- 
out portfolio. The next speaker is 
the kind of man I mean: Profes- 
sor Albert Guérard, for many years 
the distinguished Professor of 
General Literature at Stanford, 
now on the faculty at Brandeis 
University. He has given us a 


multiple choice of titles for his : 


talk: (1) English or Literature? 
(2) Dante or Joel Barlow? (3) 
The Quick and the Dead.” 


PERSONALS 

Edward Davison has recently 
spokew before the Poetry Society 
of America. 

Richard Lyons is now instructor 
in English at the North Dakota 
Agricultural College. Working 
with the North Dakota Institute 
for Regional Studies, he has be- 
gun collecting bibliographical in- 
formation relative to the litera- 
ture and, more broadly, the cultur- 
al development of North Dakota. 

N. Bryllion Fagin, director of 
the Johns Hopkins University 
Playshop, has been judge in the 
Tenth Anniversary Playwriting 
Contest sponsored by Plays, a 
drama magazine for young people 
(Boston). Other judges: Betty 
Smith, Samson Raphaelson, and 
A. S. Burack. 

Denzil Bagster-Collins, formerly 
at Springfield College, is now at 
Champlain College, Plattsburgh, 
New York. 

Strang Lawson, chairman of the 
Department of English at Colgate, 
is editing a new publication, The 
English Record, organ of the New 
York State English Council. 


| 


Southeastern CEA 
About one hundred college 
teachers of English from Alabam 
a, Florida, Georgia, and South 
Carolina participated in the first 
meeting of the Southeastern CEAJ 
held February 17, at Georgia Tec 
Sir Richard Livingstone, vice 
chancellor of Oxford University 
was guest speaker. Nathan Star 
(Rollins) was elected regional 
president; and Edward Foste 
(Georgia Tech), chairman 9 
the current program committeeg 
was elected regional vice-presiden 


Louise Hening Johnson is nov 
a member of the English Depa 
ment at Jamestown College 
Jamestown, North Dakota. 


An Important 
New Anthology 


MODERN POETRY 


American and British 


Edited by Kimon Friar 
and John Malcolm Brinnin 


By means of representative 
selections and accompanying 
commentaries, this book pro- 
vides a definitional, chrono- 
logical examination of the 
scope and development of the 
modern idiom in American 
and British poetry during the 
past one hundred years. An 
analytical discussion and co- 
pious notes on the poems are 
features. Tall octavo. About 
592 pages. 


Appleton - Century - Crofts 
35 W. 32 St. New York 1, N. Y. 


The Story: 
A Critical Anthology 
Edited by MARK SCHORER 
University of California (Berkeley) 


In four groups of short stories pro- 
gressing from the simple to the more 
complex, the editor has considered 
the elements of the short story; THE 
STORY BASE, CHARACTER and 
ACTION, SURFACE and SYMBOL, 
and STYLE and MEANING. Major 
authors are presented by fresh and 
highly teachable stories. The fifth 
section of the book provides a tran- 
sition to the novel in presenting 
Henry James’ THE TURN OF THE 
SCREW as a controversial critical 
problem with three interpretations 
appended. The editor has given a 
limited amount of interesting and 
pointed commentary, and the stories 
are followed by provocative ques 
tions. 

606 pages Published 1950 5”x714” 
Send for your copy today! 


+70 AVENUE 
NEW YORK AIL N.Y 
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